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alism; that he may be regarded as the initiator of an anti-in- 
tellectualistic, intuitionistic, voluntaristic tendency in French 
Catholic thought which still persists in the school of the “‘Phi- 
losophy of Action’’; that, through this school, he stands in an 
ancestral relation to French “Modernism” much as Newman 
does to English “Modernism” ; that, finally, he is to be reckoned, 
along with Kant, Schopenhauer, Lotze, Maine de Biran, Ravais- 
son, and Renouvier, as one of the forerunners of that great 
anti-intellectualistic tendency of recent years which in America 
took the form of Pragmatism. 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE SYMBOL. II? 


Ill 


F the concept of the symbol is not adequately defined from either 

a radical introspectionism or a radical behaviorism, the ground 
is cleared for an attempt to define it from the standpoint of a radical 
empiricism. Before doing so it is necessary to call attention to 
several treatments of the symbol which recognize the need of dis- 
tinguishing it from the substitute stimulus, but which, it is believed, 
fail to develop an adequate notion of the symbol itself. 

Eaton 2 rejects the behavioristic treatment and maintains that a 
symbol involves something presented that stands for an object which 
it means, and which sets off activities appropriate to the object. 
This fact of meaning can only be explained by a substitution ‘‘in an 
internal experience not open to external observation,’’ for ‘‘ meaning 
is an activity that can be described only in introspective terms.’’ * 
Eaton’s account seems on the whole to be sound but fragmentary, 
since his interest so far has been more with the implications for phi- 
losophy of the concept of the symbol than with the details of the con- 
cept itself. 

Hollingworth’s view is not entirely adequate.* He distinguishes 
two types oc sequences: one characteristic of the physical world 
where the total antecedent is required to instigate the consequent, 
and one characteristic of thought and mind where part of the ante- 
cedent instigates the consequent. This latter he calls the redintegra- 
tive function. ‘‘These details are what we call symbols or signs, 
referring to their part-whole efficacy.’’ ‘‘Encountering any of these 
‘symbols,’ if I behave, or if anything behaves, in terms of the wholes 
of which they are or once were parts, we have an example of a mem- 
tal phenomenon. The events are not mere occurrences. They have 

1 Continued from last issue, No. 10. 

2 Symbolism and Truth, Chapter I. Also his article, ‘‘What is the Prob- 
lem of Knowledge?’’ this JourNaL, XX (1923), pp. 178-187. | 

3 8ymbolism and Truth, p. 27. 


***Meaning and the Psycho-Physical Continuum,’’ this JougNaL, XX 


ee pages 433-441. This is reprinted in his volume, The Psychology of 
ght. 
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‘acquired meaning,’ they are now thoughts as well as events. Mean. 
ing is the determination of subsequent events in the light of the 
history of the antecedent detail. Thoughts are events of any sort 
whatsoever that function for larger antecedent contexts—they are 
not mysterious phenomena belonging to a supernatural realm.,’’ ® 

Hollingworth is particularly anxious to distinguish this redip. 
tegrative function from the concept of the substitute stimulus. He 
does this by maintaining that in the redintegrative function the stim. 
ulus is part of the original stimulus and not a new substitute for the 
original. This distinction is of doubtful validity. It is generally 
maintained that the term ‘‘substitute stimulus’’ covers such a situa- 
tion. Woodworth certainly uses the term in such a fashion, and 
Cason, while denying that ‘‘one stimulus can evoke a ‘total reaction’ 
which was previously aroused in just the same way by a group of 
stimuli,’’ maintains explicitly that ‘‘a redintegration is the same as 
a group of conditioned responses,’’* and for our purposes the proc. 
ess of conditioning a response and substituting a stimulus are iden- 
tical. It would appear, therefore, that, while maintaining the dis- 
tinction, Hollingworth has found no adequate criterion of the symbol 
that would distinguish it from the substitute stimulus.® 

Hunter has, perhaps, attempted to deal most thoroughly and sys- 
tematically with the problem.® Like Eaton and Hollingworth, he 
clearly senses the need of separating the symbol from the substitute 
stimulus, and of treating thought in terms of the symbol. Further, 
he does not rule out of court the validity of material obtained from 
the self-inclusive view by granting, unlike Weiss and like Washburn 
and Warren, that reports are of something and that the subject’s 
report, as a special case of reports in general, is likewise of some- 
thing. He contrasts the process of substitution of stimuli which is 
found in animals at least as low as snails and earthworms, with an- 
other type of behavior found in raccoons, dogs, chimpanzees, and 
man, and which is symbolic and reinstatable by the organism in 
solving problems where the original stimulus is no longer present. 
This latter kind of behavior he regards as ‘‘ideational,’’ and he calls 

5 Previously cited article, p, 436. 

6 Psychology, p. 404. 

7**General Aspects of the Conditioned Response,’’ Psychological Review, 
1925, 32, p. 316. ; 

8 It may not be amiss to point out that although the articles of Eaton and 
Hollingworth were historically prior to the concept of the symbol soon to be 
presented, this view was first developed in about the same year independently, 
and due ultimately to the writings of James and Dewey, and to the influence 
of Mead. 

9 In his papers, ‘‘ The Problem of Consciousness,’’ ‘‘ The Symbolic Process,” 


and ‘‘The Subject’s Report,’’ all of which are to be found in the 1924 and 
1925 volumes of the Psychological Review. 
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such responses ‘‘language responses’’ or ‘‘symbolic responses.’’ He 
further recognizes that this response is connected with the condition- 
ing process because he stresses the fact that with practice the sym- 
bolic responses tend to drop to the level of substitute stimuli of a 
non-symbolice character. 

The crux of the matter lies in stating precisely the nature of such 
symbolic responses. His answer *° seems to be as follows: a symbolic 
response is a ‘‘substitute process which can be reinstated by the 
organism, but only where associative traces of the original process 
persist in the integration.’’ If one has already learned to respond 
to the visual object ‘‘box’’ with a grasping reaction, and to say 
overtly or covertly the word ‘‘box’’ upon hearing the sound of this 
word, then these two processes by recurring together may be sym- 
bols of each other and not merely substitutes for each other. A per- 
son who reaches for a box he sees and who says ‘‘box’’ when he hears 
‘box’? may by the conditioning process alone say ‘‘box’’ when he 
reaches for the box he sees. But the ‘‘seeing-box-saying ‘box’ ”’ 
process when set off by the neural factors of the ‘‘hearing-‘box’- 
grasping-for-box’’ process becomes a symbol of this second process, 
while if the word response is merely made to the visual box without 
the neural factors of the other process being involved, we have 
simply a case of the visual box being a non-symbolic substitute 
stimulus. It is easy to see how on this account a substitute stimulus 
may become a symbol and again lose this symbolic character, de- 
pending upon whether or not it is aroused by neural traces of the 
original processes.” 

This otherwise admirable account is not entirely free from am- 
biguity, due to the use of the term ‘‘process,’’ and to an inadequate 
consideration of what the symbol is a symbol of. Is ‘‘process’’ to be 
conceived here in purely physiological terms, or is the original sens- 
ory stimulus in some sense recalled or reinstated? Does this follow 
or precede the presentation of the substitute stimulus? Suppose 
that one hears the word ‘‘box’’ uttered, and that this calls out an 
incipient grasping tendency and the word response—overt or covert 
—‘box,’’ just what is this word response a symbol of? Is it a sym- 
bol of the ‘‘hearing-‘box’-grasping-response’’ which sets it off, or 
is it a symbol of the now absent visual box stimulus? If the latter, 
does it reinstate this visual box stimulus in some form, say in the 
Private experience traditionally called an image? If the former, 
What justification is there for saying that merely because a word is 


10“The Symbolic Process,’’ Psychological Review, XXXI (1924), p. 488. 
1 Such a verbal condensation of the theory is not easy to follow and refer- 


enee should be made to Hunter’s diagram and explanation given on page 482 
of the previously cited article. 
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aroused by a present process that it is a symbol of that process} 
Hunter admits that the original neural centers involved in seeing the 
box must be operative, but he is not clear as to whether or not the 
absent visual stimulus of the box is somehow reinstated. His virtual 
admittance of private experience, involved in his acceptance of the 
validity of the subject’s report, would seem consistent with such a 
reinstatement, but his general tendency to lean to the behavioristic 
emphasis on the response causes him at least to avoid stating clearly 
any such implication of his views. Such an admission would make 
his position very similar to the view now to be presented, but as his 
words stand it is difficult to say with any certainty how far it is to 
be considered in harmony with this position. 


IV 


As a result of our former analysis, the following definition of 
the symbol is proposed: A symbol ts any given or experienced sub- 
stitute stimulus that leads to a reinstatement of the original stimulus 
im a form that is observable only from the self-inclusive point of 
view. . 

Less technically stated, a symbol is any portion of experience 
that has become a substitute for and a reminder of some other por- 
tion of experience. 

On this view all symbols are substitute stimuli, but not all sub- 
stitute stimuli are symbols. Thus if ‘‘tree’’—spoken or written— 
is a symbol of the tactual object called a tree, it is because the word 
is not merely a substitute stimulus capable of arousing action ap- 
propriate to the original object, but because it is also a condition for 
the reinstatement of the original object in some private non-tactual 
form. By ‘‘non-tactual’’ in this connection we refer to any given 
that by its very nature can not be approached and touched, while 
‘‘tactual’’ refers to any given that can be so approached and touched, 
even though at the moment it is not being touched. Trees and or- 
ganisms are tactual given; an image is a non-tactual given. 

Whether the reappearance of the stimulus which is essential to 
the symbol can be properly referred to in terms of imagery oF 
memory depends upon how terms are used. In cases of auditory and 
visual stimuli the term ‘‘image’’ is, perhaps, acceptable ; in cases of 
kinesthetic, gustatory, olfactory, verbal, and imagery stimuli doubt 
arises as to the validity of the term. In the cases where we have 
symbols of movements, emotions, and other symbols, it is hard to 
separate the image from a new and similar stimulus sensation. The 
distinction between such sensations and the corresponding images 
is by no means a clear one, and often depends upon whether the 
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original stimulus was a tactual object or not. If it was not, a similar 
non-tactual given simply emerges; if it was tactual, then in its re- 
appearance the tactual given appears in a non-tactual form that we 
have no hesitancy in calling an image. Turning to memory, mem- 
ory is involved only if the term be extended to cover the mere re- 
instatement of the original stimulus. It is not necessarily involved 
if memory requires an experience of ‘‘pastness’’ and the dating of 
the occurrence in question in one’s own past history. Because of 
the difficulties in varying usages of the terms ‘‘image’’ and ‘‘mem- 
ory,’ it has been felt unwise to use them in the definition of the 
symbol, and merely to point out that the symbol requires the emer- 
gence of the original situation or stimulus in the private experience 
of some organism. 

In the above account it is not necessary, and perhaps not pos- 
sible, for the substitute stimulus to evoke the complete response 
which the original stimulus called out, for it may evoke the response 
only implicitly. If the complete response always appeared there 
would be no function that the reappearance of the original stimulus 
could perform. The often extreme abbreviation of the response 
perhaps accounts for the fact that very often it is difficult or im- 
possible to detect the response factor in the functioning symbol. 

The term ‘‘reinstatement’’ in the definition is not to be taken as 
implying that the original stimulus is somehow retained as such and 
dragged forth from time to time. The appearance of a highly 
similar stimulus is all that is intended. 

It should also be noticed that to be a symbol the substitute stimu- 
Ius must itself be experienced or given. If some unexperienced 
muscular reaction or neurone activity calls out an image of a tree 
this reaction or activity is nevertheless not a symbol of the tree. 

The above account of the symbol, then, attempts to transcend 
the behaviorist-introspectionist controversy and to define the sym- 
bol from the total self-inclusive point of view. This keeps the ex- 
perienced sequence which the self-inclusive view reveals, and the 
prominence of the substitute stimulus which the self-exclusive view 
reveals. It avoids both the contention that a mere sequence of ex- 
perience constitutes a symbol, and the contention that symbols are 
always and only responses. Any given may take on this symbolic 
function. Behavior may become symbolic, but symbols are by no 
means limited to actual behavior. Images, emotions, throat move- 
ments, other organisms, stones, and so on throughout the entire 
range of experience, are the diverse kinds of stuff out of which 
symbols develop. Though there are no symbols without organisms, 
symbols do not have to be drawn from the actual responses of the 
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organism. Behavior may enter as a condition of all experience, and 
so of all symbols, but behavior is in no sense the main source of 
symbols. 

The belief is that the present concept of the symbol is a neces. 
sary and fruitful concept in philosophical and psychological dis. 
cussions since it requires reference to both behavior and experienced 
content, while still distinguishing the symbol from responses in gen- 
eral, private experiences, and the ordinary substitute stimulus. 


V 


Any treatment of the symbol is inseparable from a discussion of 
meaning. As Dewey has pointed out,’* there is a duality of refer. 
ence in the modern use of the term. The main confusion in the use 
of the word is due to the inclusion of both signification and signifi- 
cance under the general rubric of meaning. For purposes of clear- 
ness it is proposed to limit the term ‘‘meaning’’ to signification and 
to discontinue the use which extends the term to significance. Under 
this usage only symbols can have meaning, while anything can have 
significance or value. But even with this limitation an ambiguity 
remains. Meaning may either refer to the process through which 
the symbol means its referent,’* or to the referent meant. The 
process of meaning is often described in terms of ‘‘pointing’’ and 
‘‘transcendence,’’ and these terms refer to the fact that in the sym- 
bol process the substitute stimulus is continually tending to evoke 
its referent, so that attention passes on from it to what it means. 
For all practical purposes, the meaning of any symbol is the object 
or situation for which it stands and which it tends to evoke. In 
cases where imagery is present, the imagery is not in most cases the 
thing meant,“ although imagery itself can, of course, be meant or 
symbolized. Further, the imagery itself may be, and often is, it- 
self symbolic, and one symbol in a chain of symbols. 

Though introspective terms are necessary to describe meaning, 
they can not by themselves give an adequate description. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that after Titchener has described meaning in 
terms of context—‘An idea means another idea .. . if it is that 
idea’s context’’—he quickly shifts to a self-exclusive view in his 
well-known statement that meaning may be ‘‘carried’’ in ‘‘purely 
physiological terms.’’ On our position, meaning always involves 
some kind of reappearance of the thing meant, but this reappear 

12 Essays in Experimental Logic, pp. 16 and 17. 

18 The term ‘‘referent’’ as standing for what is referred to rather than for 
the referring agent is borrowed from The Meaning of Meaning, by Ogden and 


Richards. See the note on page 13 of this volume. 
14 Cf., Eaton’s Symbolism and Truth, pp. 22 and 23. 
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ance is not in itself what is meant, for the actual referent may lie be- 
yond present experience. To mean or symbolize an elephant requires 
some kind of present context of experience due to past experience 
with elephants or descriptions of elephants, but it is not this con- 
text which is meant, but the elephant itself. For this reason, mean- 
ing can never be carried in purely physiological terms, that is, can 
never be entirely described in terms of the response alone.’® This 
statement denies the validity of the commonly accepted statement 
that the response to an object is the meaning of that object. Mean- 
ing always involves a response, since it always involves a substitute 
stimulus, but the response is not the meaning except in those cases 
where the response is meant. The significance of an object is di- 
rectly determined by our response; the signification of an object is 
determined by what it is a symbol of, and this is only mediated by 
the response. All of which is only to repeat again that the con- 
cept of the symbol is not adequately stated in terms of behavior 
alone. Watson’s difficulties with meaning are notorious. He states 7* 
that ‘‘ if you are willing to agree that ‘meaning’ is just a way of 
saying that out of all the ways the individual has of reacting to this 
object, at any one time he reacts in only one of these ways, then I 
fnd no quarrel with meaning.’’ If the reader is willing to still 
so agree, then the present paper has been of no avail. 

In place of such over-simplification of a complex problem, the 
present theory insists that wherever there are meanings there are 
symbols and that wherever there are symbols there are meanings. 
Symbols, in short, are meaningful substitute stimuli, requiring re- 
sponses, but also requiring some kind of reappearance of the stimu- 
lus which is meant in some private experience, whether this original 
stimulus in all of its concreteness is itself present in or absent from 
the immediate direct experience of the organism in question. 


VI 


To the above account of meaning and the symbol it will, of course, 
be objected that a reappearance of the original stimulus is seldom 
present. There can be no doubt of this as a statement of fact. But 
the implication of this is just the opposite of what is traditionally 
supposed, namely, that much discussion and supposed use of sym- 
bols is literally meaningless, an affair of substitute stimuli and not 
ofsymbols. The emotive use of words is one evidence of this. Then, 
also, true symbols are continually and insidiously slipping down to 
the level of the substitute stimulus and to that degree losing their 

6 Cf, Eaton, op. cit., p. 39. 

16 Behaviorism, p. 201. The original statement is in italics. 
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meaning. A thoroughgoing analysis of the basic concepts of phi- 
losophy and science utilizing this fact bids fair to revolutionize these 
studies. The life of mind consists not merely in turning substitute 
stimuli into symbols, but in utilizing the utmost vigilance in keeping 
them at that level. We need to continually recognize that abstract 
discussions degenerate into meaningless conglomerations of words 
that have never attained the status of the symbol, or that, having 
attained this level, have again lost the dignity of their position. 

This is not to deny that an important distinction can be drawn 
between an active and a passive symbol. A passive symbol is a 
symbol that at the moment is functioning only as a substitute stimu. 
lus, that is, without initiating an appearance of the original stim. 
lus. Most of our words in conversation and reading function as 
passive symbols, but in so far as they have a meaning, their referent 
can be assigned to them. 

Symbols may further be classified as transient or permanent, 
concrete or abstract, particular or general. <A portion of experience 
may function as a symbol of another portion only for the time in 
question, or it may be a relatively permanent symbol of this second 
portion. Part of the value of words lies in their relatively perma- 
nent meaning. A concrete symbol is one which stands directly for 
some non-symbolic portion of givenness, while an abstract symbol 
in one which stands for other symbols. There may be symbols of 
symbols ad infinitum. A particular symbol is one which stands for 
only one portion of «xperience or one other symbol; a general symbol 
is one which has two or more referents of a similar nature. Con- 
cepts, universals, and categories illustrate ascending orders of general 
symbols. 

More important for present purposes is a classification of sym- 
bols according to levels. We may distinguish three such levels. 

First, there is the level of the simple symbol. At this level an 
experienced substitute stimulus simply calls up in some experience 
a revival of the original stimulus. If a cat chasing a rat which 
disappears down a hole should have an image of the rat appear 
upon the sight of the hole, the latter serving to also initiate implicit 
or overt seeking movements, then the hole is not only a substitute 
for, but also a simple symbol of, the rat. At this level an organism 
may utilize symbols as cues to behavior without being conscious of 
self, and without knowing that it ‘‘has’’ symbols. 

The second level is that of the potential language symbol. A 
potential language symbol is any symbol with a same or highly 
similar referent that occurs in the experience of two or more orgal- 
isms. If two cats recalled the absent rat at the sight of the hole, 
then the hole would be a potential language symbol. 
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The third level may be designated as that of the actual or in- 
ternalized language symbol. Here a social self has developed so that 
the organism has taken within itself the original objective social sit- 
vation, and hence a social situation may now arise in the experience 
of the individual organism. Symbols of the self and of other selves 
have appeared. If either of the two cats could take the other to 
the hole in order to reinstate ‘‘ratness’’ in the other cat’s experience, 
the hole would have become an actual language symbol. A sub- 
stitute stimulus that is a symbol to one form may or may not be a 
symbol to another organism, and if it is a symbol it may be one of 
any level. There are many possible combinations of substitute stim- 
uli and symbols, and of symbols of one level with symbols of an- 
other. There is also the possibility that the same substitute stimu- 
lus may have different meanings or referents to different organisms. 
True language communication requires that the organisms employ 
actual language symbols with highly similar referents.?’ 

The third level of the symbol as here given seems to be what 
Mead calls the ‘‘significant symbol,’’ and his general account is fol- 
lowed by Rosenow and Markey. The main contention of these 
thinkers ** is that the symbol is essentially a language symbol, in- 
volving a reference both to the self and to others, and so is intrinsi- 
cally social. In Mead’s words,?® ‘‘the significant symbol is then the 
gesture, the sign, the word which is addressed to the self when it is 
addressed to another individual, and is addressed to another, in form 
to all other individuals, when it is addressed to the self.’’ The ques- 
tion as to whether the symbol is intrinsically social or not is largely 
a terminological matter. Obviously, it can be defined so as to ex- 
clude or to include social factors, and it is worth remembering that 
no intensive definition can ever be refuted by experience. But there 
are some doubts as to whether the term ‘‘symbol’’ is wisely restricted 
to what we have called the third level of the symbol. To do so is to 
draw a hard and fast line between human and animal behavior that 

170, L. Morgan’s three levels of reference, found on page 16 and following 
pages of his Life, Mind, and Spirit, may be compared to and contrasted with 
the three levels of the symbol here given. Morgan goes to the opposite extreme 
from Mead, and takes no account of the social factors in reference. He distin- 
guishes the levels of non-cognitive, cognitive, and reflective reference. The 
first, unlike the second and third, involves no meaning or revival. It is ap- 
parently merely immediate experience, and we would not regard this as in- 
volving the symbol or reference. His second and third levels correspond roughly 
to the higher ranges of the symbol, except for his neglect of the-social factors 
Which language involves. 

18Mead, ‘‘A Behavioristie Account of the Significant Symbol,’’ this 
JourNaL, XIX, (1922), 157-163; Rosenow, ‘‘ Behavior and Conscious Behavior,’’ 


Psychological Review, XXX, (1923), 192-216; Markey, op. cit. 
19 Ibid., page 162. 
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is not borne out by recent studies on animal behavior. The present 
use of the symbol, however, allows of the possibility of certain forms 
of the symbol being found in the animal world, and at the same time 
is capable of doing justice to the great difference between the lowest 
man and the highest animal. Then, again, it is doubtful if all of 
the experiences of the adult human being that normally are called 
symbolic really involve this reference to self and to others. Are not 
even here many simple symbols found that are utterly devoid of 
social reference? And finally, there is one other difficulty that is 
more fundamental. Mead, for instance, makes the ability to take 
the réle of the other essential to the nature of the symbol. In his 
words,”° ‘‘it is through the ability to be the other at the same time 
that he is himself that the symbol becomes significant.’’ Now the 
phrase ‘‘taking the réle of the other’’ may be interpreted in two 
ways: as simply stimulating oneself as another would, as when one 
hears one’s own voice; or secondly, the placing of oneself imagina- 
tively in the self-inclusive perspective of the other.2* The first of 
these interpretations may not be a matter of symbols at all, as in 
the case of a lion whose roar undoubtedly affects him somewhat as 
the roar of another lion would, and yet which certainly need not 
be a symbol at all. An example at the human level might be drawn 
from a sleeping person whose nocturnal laryngizing might initiate 
bodily movements of the same nature initiated by the daily talking 
of others, and yet in no sense be symbolic. On the second interpre- 
tation it would seem that to imaginatively take the attitude of an- 
other organism, certain present experiences must be symbolic of 
experiences that appeared at one time to the first organism and are 
now regarded as occurring in the experience of the other organism.” 
How else does one take the réle of another? It would seem that the 
simple symbol is presupposed in the process, that consequently the 
more complex social phases of the symbol are genetically related to 
the simpler processes, and that this may well be recognized by the 

20 Op. cit., p. 161. 

21 Mead is not at all clear as to whether one or both of these meanings is 
intended. In fact, he seems to depend on one meaning in certain situations, and 
to imply the other meaning in other arguments. The word ‘‘behavioristic’’ in 
the title of his article would seem to incline him to the first interpretation, but 
his recognition of private experiences of an imaginal sort makes the second in- 
terpretation consistent with his general attitude. With Mead’s general pos 
tion we are in essential agreement and it is in large part due to his influence 
that the present position was developed, but we question the wisdom of defining 
the symbol in exclusively social terms. If it is so defined, just how does one 
take the réle of the other, and how on this basis can one explain the results of 
the delayed reaction experiment and of Koéhler’s observations on the chimpanzee? 


22 Compare to Allport’s treatment of sympathy on pages 235 and 236 of 
his Social Psychology. 
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employment of a generic name. It is unwise, therefore, to limit the 
term ‘‘symbol’’ to the level of the significant or actual language 
symbol even though we must grant that the more important and 
complex phases of the symbol and of the mind are socially condi- 
tioned. 

In closing this brief classification of the levels and forms of the 
symbol, it is hardly necessary to point out that any symbol of any 
level may be also active or passive, transient or permanent, concrete 
or abstract, particular or general. 


VII 


It may be well to separate the warp from the woof in this long 
discussion. It has been maintained that: 


1, Fundamental psychological differences arise out of the choice 
of different observational perspectives within experience and can 
only be understood and transcended by getting a perspective capable 
of including and synthesizing the partial perspectives. This we have 
found in the total self-inclusive view which a radical empiricism re- 
quires. 

2. The symbol is not satisfactorily defined from either a radical 
behaviorism or a pure introspectionism. 

3. A symbol may be defined as ‘‘any given or experienced sub- 
stitute stimulus that leads to a reinstatement of the original stimulus 
in a form that is observable only from the self-inclusive point of 
view.”’ Any item of experience can take on this symbolic function. 

4, The separating of the symbol from the substitute stimulus gives 
a new and important category to psychological and philosophical 
thought, since it keeps both the reference to behavior and to the 
facts of experience which contemporary discussion on the whole fails 
to do. 

5. The meaning of a symbol is the stimulus object for which it 
is a substitute and which it helps educe in the experience at some 
organic center. 

6. The concept of the symbol includes levels of experience that 
are non-social as well as levels which involve a social self, the latter 
levels being genetically related to the former. 


Cuarues W. Morais. 
Rice INSTITUTE. 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WESTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


T would obviously be absurd to look upon any given meeting of 

the American Philosophical Association as, in any sense of the 
word, an adequate reflection or indication of the general status of 
philosophic thought as a whole in the country. The proceedings of 
such meetings over the last twenty years could hardly be called a 
‘*story’’ of American philosophy. The reasons for this are apparent, 
The problems which are discussed at these gatherings are not the 
general conceptions of life, nor the attitudes toward the world which 
are properly termed Weltanschauuwngen. Discussion centers, rather, 
around the more specific sub-problems lying within these general 
world views—problems of historical interpretation, of details of 
method, of evaluation of certain characteristic experiences. The 
larger problems must inevitably be passed by. This, of course, is 
not entirely a misfortune. There is something very uninteresting 
about a world view ‘‘presented, developed, and criticized in twenty 
minutes.’’ It reminds one too much of a pre-digested breakfast- 
food. 

It would probably be equally absurd to suppose that any member 
of the association ever attends a meeting for the purpose of acquir- 
ing such a world view. Philosophies are not made and remade at 
these meetings; it is questionable whether they even undergo any 
serious modification. No one, I suppose, ever attempts to follow 
each paper through in detail ; it is in the seclusion of the study, with 
the pencil in hand, that this must be done. Yet it is undeniable that 
the papers have an influence which is quite independent of this criti- 
eal, analytic frame of mind. They affect one in a more subtle way 
than this, implicitly rather than explicitly ; they give rise to impres- 
sions rather than expressions. The really significant moments occur 
when during the course of the discussion one is compelled to say 
with something like a flash of divine insight, ‘‘That is an undeniable 
truth,’’ or ‘‘There is an idea which I have been striving to express,” 
or ‘‘Here is a new light on an old problem.’’ However evasive this 
influence may be, it is nevertheless there, and one can hardly subject 
himself to it without finding that his world view has undergone 4 
transformation which is equally subtle. 

The recent meeting of the Western Division at the University of 
Minnesota was unquestionably a success. The two main contributory 
factors were the following. In the first place the president adhered 
rigidly to the regulation requiring limitation of papers to twenty 
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minutes, and discussion to five minutes. On the part of the writer of 
the paper this required the exclusion of irrelevant material, clearness 
and conciseness of expression, and limitation of subject-matter—all 
of which are conducive to ready grasp of the content by the listener. 
On the part of the discussion, the time limitation, though tending to 
make the interchange of ideas more formal, prevented irrelevance and 
assured the reader that his reply need not go beyond the limits of 
the paper. Personal combats which frequently arise during the dis- 
cussion are very entertaining, but do not as a rule contribute to the 
progress of the meeting. In the second place, more than at any time 
in recent years, the younger members of the association were con- 
spicuously present. They made their presence felt not only in the 
papers but in the discussion as well. Furthermore they entered into 
the discussion not to replace the older members but to supplement 
them. As a result the discussion was not limited, as it frequently 
has been, to certain of the old ‘‘stand-bys,’’ but was participated in 
by an unusually large proportion of those present. 

One of the outstanding impressions of the meeting as a whole, was 
the number of discussions which centered about mere problems of 
terminology. This is not necessarily a condemnation, for verbal 
discussions are frequently very enlightening provided we know that 
they are verbal. But most of the discussions at the recent meeting 
took an unusual turn. They degenerated into disputes over whether 
a given word should or should not be applied to a given fact, which 
was itself, in most cases, readily granted. All agreed that the ex- 
periences which Professor Lamprecht discussed were real, yet many 
disliked to call them mystic; no one disputed the accuracy of Pro- 
fessor Hack’s description of the atom of Democritus, but the ques- 
tion as to whether such an atom should be spoken of as ‘‘divine’’ or 
‘‘material’’ caused endless discussion. Professor Swenson objected 
that we have no right to call experience ‘‘immediate’’ in the sense in 
which Professor Piatt did, although it was apparently immediate in 
some sense. Several members pointed out that pleasure, in a certain 
sense, i.e., as an agreeable state of consciousness, is actually the goal 
of action, but wondered whether the acceptance of this principle 
ought to be called hedonism. The real issue in each case was not 
what name to attach to a given fact, but what are the characteristics 
of the fact. Yet this significant point was to a certain extent lost 
sight of in the verbal arguments which monopolized the discussion. 

Another striking impression was the number of those on the pro- 
gram who were obviously there in the capacity of ‘‘ unofficial ambas- 
sadors.’’ Professor Dewey could hardly have found a more ardent 
devotee than Professor Piatt; Bergson would have had difficulty in 
Presenting his own position more fervently than did Professor 
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Hausheer, and certainly the presidential address was but Plato speak. 
ing in a modern setting. This was especially interesting because of 
the contrast. Although Professor Fuller was attempting to elucidate 
Plato, he was obviously not a Platonist; Professor Mitchell’s praise 
of Nietzsche was certainly not an attempted conversion to Nietzsch- 
ianism. 

For the purposes of brief review the papers may be divided into 
two groups: those which were primarily historical or critico-histori- 
eal, i.e., dealt specifically with the views of others, and those which 
were attempts to meet a specific problem in a new way. 

The first in the former group, Professor Piatt’s paper on ‘‘Im. 
mediate Experience,’’ was a clear and well-organized exposition of 
Dewey’s philosophy from this point of view. The term ‘‘immediate 
experience,’’ he maintained, refers properly to the same sort of 
thing as is designated by Whitehead’s term ‘‘event.’’ It is there- 
fore not subjective, and is to be identified not with the experiencing, 
but with the experienced. It is the sort of thing that may be pointed 
to, but not described. Events may exist (1) as purely external, i.e, 
those involved in mere awareness, (2) as esthetic objects, and (3) as 
manipulatory or consummatory objects. In the discussion which 
followed Professor Schaub objected to the identification of immedi- 
ate experience with events, since, according to Whitehead’s use of the 
latter, time ‘is involved, whereas it is not in the former. 

In the second of this group, Dr. Dubs pointed out parallelisms 
between Greek and Chinese philosophy. Though Chinese philosophy 
offers no distinctly new elements, it throws light on both Greek and 
modern philosophy. As was the case with later Greek philosophy, 
Chinese philosophy was primarily practical and political. The ab- 
sence of developments in the direction of mathematics prevented 
progress in the spheres of deduction and definition. Laotze was the 
Parmenides of China, yet insisted on a permanent element (the con- 
cept) which persisted amid all changes. Confucius endeavored on 
a conceptual basis to re-establish the broken-down morality. The 
true good, he maintained, is found in the concept of goodness, and 
the concept is exhibited in the ideal figures of history. Hence there 
is a return to tradition and a revaluation of historic civilization. 

The dangers involved in the interpretation of Greek philosophy 
were well illustrated by Professor Hack in his paper, ‘‘The Divinity 
of the Atoms according to Leucippus and Democritus.’’ Commenta- 
tors, he claimed, usually characterize Democritus and Leucippus 4 
materialists. This, however, is a clear case of the fallacy of retro- 
spection. They were certainly not materialists in the modern sense 
of the word, for the atoms have the property of self-motion ; they are 
not inert matter as we speak of it to-day, but rather fragments of the 
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Eleatic divine reality. Leucippus and Democritus deserve credit 
for having restored the divinity of ¢bois. There is no objection, the 
author maintained, to speaking of the atoms as ‘‘corporeal,’’ but they 
are not material unless by ‘‘matter’’ we mean an immaterial form 
imperceptible to the senses. But the distinction between form and 
matter comes into thought with Aristotle, and it is improper to char- 
acterize his predecessors in this way. In the comments which fol- 
lowed, Professor Fuller asserted his inability to see why self-motion 
was necessarily divine, and pointed out that the atoms possessed the 
qualities which we ordinarily attribute to matter. Professor Smith 
argued further that perhaps the same error was involved in the word 
‘“‘divine’’ as in the word ‘‘matter.’’ 

The two conceptions of immortality found in Plato were dis- 
eussed by Professor Fuller in his paper on ‘‘The Platonic Doctrine 
of Immortality.’’ On the one hand there is the doctrine of the 
Symposium, which is not of a future life, but of a timeless existence 
attainable here and now by an escape from time and flux. On the 
other there is the doctrine of the Phedo, involving pre- and post- 
existence. This latter doctrine is not to be interpreted as the Chris- 
tian soul, for there is no personal continuance. The idea of rein- 
carnation becomes a valuable aid in accounting for the disproportion 
of reward and punishment, for one need not know the deeds for 
which he is being so rewarded or punished. Furthermore, since a 
single existence is insufficient to attain immortality in the first sense, 
birth and re-birth are necessary to save the moral organism from 
dissolution in the moment. It is possible, according to Professor 
Fuller, that Plato introduced the concept of the soul for scientific 
reasons, in particular to give him a location for mind and to account 
for the fact of motion. Professor McClure questioned the scientific 
need for the soul in Plato’s system. He also pointed out that the 
question as to a possible conflict in Plato’s thought can easily be 
solved if we suppose that the Phado is Pythagorean, in which case 
Plato is in this dialogue merely expounding history. 

In the presidential address of the year given at the banquet, Pro- 
fessor Lodge endeavored to determine by an analysis of the dialogues, 
detailed to the point of being incompatible with the full stomachs of 
most of his listeners, just what is involved in the Platonic conception 
of the ‘‘highest’’ good. A conception of a ‘‘highest’’ good implies a 
scale of values. But within this scale, in order that there may not 
be conflicts of value, reflection formulates the ideal of a non-contra- 
dictory experience in which all value potentialities are harmoniously 
and completely realized. This ideal of maximal realization of po- 
tentiality is the ‘‘idea of good’’ which the Platonist proceeds to 
apply to the reorganization of every phase of experience. Thus such 
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commonly accepted goods as pleasure, wealth, power, happiness, and 
immortality will have to be re-interpreted before they will be ac. 
cepted by the Platonist. Pleasures need not be denied expression, 
but should rather be trained so as to enter into the philosophic life 
itself. Wealth is not itself a highest good, but simply facilitates the 
mechanical processes involved in the pursuit of truth. Power must 
not be used self-aggressively, but again as the instrument to philoso- 
phy. The true Platonic happiness means the life of maximal well- 
being, i.e., the life which realizes the greatest possible quantity and 
quality of true value in relation to a given physical, social, and meta. 
physical environment. Immortality is the life of the immortals, i.e, 
the life of holiness, justice, and wisdom. By doing one’s work well 
he becomes so far immortal. In all of these conceptions of the good, 
therefore, we find the popular notion rejected, and a re-interpreted, 
philosophical standpoint adopted. Mind thus becomes the supreme 
transforming power in the world, in the operation of which the chaos 
of the world becomes an ordered system in which no value potentiali- 
ties are lost. 

Dr. Wild’s paper, ‘‘The Resurrection of Hedonism,’’ was a spe- 
cifically directed reply to Professor Blake’s paper of last year upon 
the same topic. According to Dr. Wild, Professor Blake’s attempt 
to avoid psychological hedonism is unsuccessful. To make an ideal 
plausible, one must assume a motivation. But this implies some sort 
of a psychology. However, as Butler has shown, no one is interested 
in his own feelings as such. But this is the position to which one is 
Jed by Professor Blake’s arguments. Since the end of my action 
must be the concrete pleasure which I feel, the ultimate outcome is 
pure egoism. In the discussion Professor Taeusch objected to Dr. 
Wild’s systematization of hedonism; Professor Blake, he claimed, 
was arguing for the discrete nature of our interests. Professor Tufts 
questioned whether Professor Blake really meant to be taken seri- 
ously ; after all, in the serious crises of life, the criterion is not pleas- 
ure but ‘‘ought it to be done.’’ 

Certain subtleties of thought and style made Dr. Perry’s paper 
on current value theories rather difficult of comprehension. Start- 
ing with the assumption that we all want to be moral, he examined 
successively the positions of Fite, Dewey, and R. B. Perry. Pro- 
fessor Fite’s definition of morality, ‘‘knowing what one is doing,” 
does not constitute an ultimate solution, for we are not told how this 
knowledge is to be accomplished. We must be prepared to meet ob- 
jections to our approved plan of action, yet we are not informed as 
to how to do this. The objection to Professor Dewey’s position lies 
in his misapplication of the term ‘‘value’’ to the designation of ac- 
tivity organized in such a way that the parts of the activity help to 
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keep the activity going. If Professor Dewey means that values 
simply are or are not, either are or are not enjoyed, and that when 
we enjoy things our problem is simply that of holding on to the 
things which we enjoy, then he ought not to confuse us by speaking 
of values. According to Professor R. B. Perry we can locate value 
and it may be defined in terms of interest. An object of interest, 
furthermore, is such that it arouses anticipatory responses which 
coincide with the unfulfilled phases of the general ‘‘set’’ of the 
organism. But the problem still remains, for governing sets will 
continue to govern unless something else interferes, and it is true 
that some objects will cause more anticipatory responses than others. 
We have rid ourselves of the term ‘‘value,’’ to be sure, but we still 
have varying anticipatory responses. 

One of the clearest and best thought out of the papers of this 
group was Professor Mitchell’s discussion, ‘‘Evolutionary Idealism 
in the Philosophy of Nietzsche.’’ The fundamental Nietzschian 
principle, he contended, is to be found in the assertion that the 
destiny of the race lies in the change of values, and that the change 
of values lies in the individual. For the group, what is valuable is 
the result of sacrifice ; for the individual, what is valuable is what is 
possessed in abundance. The individual is the creator of values. 
Value is defined as the highest amount of power that a man assimi- 
lates. But this makes the Nietzschian philosophy dominantly ideal- 
istic, for the ideal is that of power controlling life. Nietzsche de- 
serves most credit for having reconsidered values, and more specifi- 
cally for having raised the question as to whether value is to be 
identified with ability, with what is hardest, or with what is lacking. 
Professor Piatt commended the paper as a whole and emphasized the 
fact that in Nietzsche we have much of our psychological doctrine of 
values, with an essential difference, i.e., the will to power is ideal- 
istically rather than epiphenomenalistically interpreted. 

Professor Hausheer’s exposition of Bergson was characterized by 
lucidity of expression and sympathy of outlook. The psychic life 
has six very definite characteristics: creativity, continuity, non- 
identification, non-quantification, non-objectification, and non-expli- 
cability. It is obviously impossible for science by means of con- 
ceptual analysis to fully grasp the nature of consciousness. In the 
laws of association, psychology destroys the qualitative nature of 
mind and inserts quantity. Since no psychic element ever recurs, 
the conceptual method fails to depict the real nature of the psychic 
life. Mind by its very nature eludes conceptual formulation. 

The papers of the other group were more interesting and stimulat- 
ing. The first of these, ‘‘Experimental Logic in the Social Sciences’’ 
by Professor Nelson, was a plea for the adoption of the experimental 
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method in philosophy and in the social sciences in general. Philogo. 
phy, in its logical aspect, should be defined not as reflection about 
reflection, but as experimentation about experimentation. Every 
method implies a metaphysics. If the method is unexamined, the 
metaphysics which is implicit will be Aristotelian. This is what has 
been wrong with the greater part of previous philosophizing; it has 
relied upon the deductive rather than upon the experimental method, 
Even a Weltanschauung, according to Professor Nelson, must be 
evaluated by experimentation. The specific suggestions for the re. 
construction of method lie in converting every assumption into an 
hypothesis, testing every hypothesis by means of other hypotheses, 
and working out the technique of experimentation. Although Pro- 
fessor Nelson’s point was clear, his paper exhibited some confusion 
of terminology. In particular, experimentation was nowhere clearly 
defined and distinguished from observation. Throughout the paper 
experimentation and reflection were sharply contrasted, whereas it 
is obviously impossible to have the simplest experiment without em- 
ploying the reflective processes. 

Dr. Morris’ paper, ‘‘The Prediction Theory of Truth,’’ was from 
the point of view of clarity of thought and expression one of the best 
papers of the session. The traditional theories of truth, according 
to Dr. Morris, are not entirely adequate; each has its specific diffi- 
culties. But if we start from the assumption that every idea is a 
symbol, we have a way opened to a new theory of truth. One of the 
important functions of a symbol is its capacity for being employed 
as an instrument of prediction; its content implies another content. 
This prediction is not limited to future events, but may also occur in 
memory experiences. But just as prediction is a function of symbols, 
so truth is a function of prediction. That is, when the experience 
predicted is found to be such we have truth. Such an instrumental- 
ism is not to be limited, however, to the view that truth works. Sue- 
cess is not a measure of truth unless the success is a part of the pre- 
diction. In the discussion Professor Wright raised the question as 
to whether the idea of a symbol really avoided the difficulties of the 
correspondence theory, for the prediction is itself a symbol which 
must be verified. 

Professor Lamprecht’s paper, ‘‘An Appraisal of Mysticism,’’ was 
a consideration of two typical experiences, an Australian celebration 
called the corrobbori, and a Corpus Christi celebration in Ravenna, 
as instances of a certain type of mysticism which he characterized 8 
a corporate mysticism or mysticism of participation. He was inter- 
ested, however, not in the noetic aspects of these experiences, but 
simply in their functions or values. These he considered to be three 
in number: (1) Such experiences serve to conserve customs, stand- 
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ards, and aspirations of a historic culture. Their part can not be 
taken by instruction and memorizing of dogmas. (2) They are the 
kernel of worship and serve to keep men from absorption in com- 
merce and daily routine and material satisfaction. They furnish the 
impetus to heroic enterprises. (3) They produce happiness. Man’s 
chief joy comes in participation in socially shared meanings and feel- 
ings. Religion in itself enriches the quality of living. Unfortun- 
ately, most of the discussion which followed was beside the point. 
Practically all agreed that Professor Lamprecht had adequately de- 
scribed the functions of the particular experience he was consider- 
ing, but there was endless futile discussion as to whether this should 
be called mystic. 

‘““The Nature of Philosophical Impartiality’’ by Professor Gam- 
mertsfelder was a criticism of the supposition that reason may be 
abstracted from the rest of the organism in considerations of truth. 
Knowledge, he maintained, is a kind of satisfaction; man’s whole 
nature enters into his thinking. Hence differences between philo- 
sophical points of view may be due to the interests most dominant. 
Knowledge is a function of the changing subjective and objective 
conditions under which thought takes place. Hence differences in 
temperament, incorporated responses, and differences of environment 
are elements which are taken up into the philosophical mind. A\l- 
though Professor Gammertsfelder’s main contention was probably 
correct he made a fatal error in admitting the possibility of disinter- 
ested reason in the sphere of mathematics. For granting that mathe- 
matics is simply a deductive system, why may not any deduction out- 
side this sphere be equally disinterested ? 

The last paper of this group, ‘‘On Relativity,’’ by Professor More, 
was a series of reflections upon the subject rather than an organized 
presentation of a definite point of view. Professor More’s main ob- 
jection to the relativity theory was its affirmation of the reality of 
the mathematical formule which are involved in its expression. 
Relativists are wrong in supposing that mathematics gives us knowl- 
edge of the world. Relativity is beyond experience and hence has 
nothing to do with physics. Whitehead’s assertion of the various 
time systems is nonsense for the physicist. If this is the point which 
Professor More was endeavoring to establish, it implies a misconcep- 
tion as to the status of mathematics. The mathematical consequences 
of the theory of relativity are true not in the sense of corresponding 
to actual entities in the world, but simply in the sense of being the 
Inevitable consequences of a certain thought-construction. 

I began with impressions; I must conclude in the same way. As 
I look back I have a vague recollection of the gustatory delights of 
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the banquet, of the joys of new acquaintanceships, and the renewal 
of old friendships, of the esthetic pleasures of the automobile ride 
about the cities. But one outstanding impression remains. I gee 
Professor Nelson endeavoring almost frantically by the reflective 
method to establish the fact that the experimental method is the only 
true philosophic method; I recall Dr. Perry concluding that nothing 
can justify us in using the word ‘‘justify’’ and that we ought not to 
use the word ‘‘ought’’; I recall Professor Gammertsfelder impartially 
maintaining that there is no such thing as philosophical impartiality; 
I see Professor Hausheer arguing conceptually for the inadequacy of 
conceptual knowledge and finally being carried away by mystic en- 
thusiasm in his denial that the intuitive method is mystical. After 
all, what is philosophy ? 


A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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The Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain. WauterR MarsHauu Horton. 
New York: The New York University Press. 1926. xii + 327 
pp. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century, Roman Catholicism 
seemed to have lost its hold upon the French people. In the eyes of 
the average citizen of the Republic, the Church stood condemned be- 
cause of its close association with the Old Regime. Public worship 
was no longer proscribed, as it had been from 1792 to 1795; but many 
of the clergy were still in exile or in prison because of their hostility 
to the new order, and the little bands of the faithful which gathered 
here and there in private houses and improvised sanctuaries did so 
under the shadow of public disapproval. In the eyes of the intelli- 
gentsia, trained in the school of Diderot, Voltaire, and d’Holbach, 
kistoric Christianity, like all ‘‘positive’’ religions, was a vast im- 
posture, devised by clever priests, tending to shackle the intelligence 
and to put a drag upon all progress. However, a certain reaction 
against atheism was visible; the mandate had gone forth that atheism 
was aristocratic, hence not comme il faut for good citizens; but it 
would be going too far to say that this nascent reaction against 
atheism was, as yet, a reaction toward Catholicism. No defender of 
the ancient faith of Christendom had yet arisen who could gain even 
a hearing in philosophical circles. 

But Napoleon restored Catholicism to external respectability, 
though not to intellectual independence and self-respect. Thought 
was what he aimed to discourage. A few laymen, however, eould 
write independently. One of them was Chateaubriand. The Gente 
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du Christianisme was the first effective shot fired by the Catholic 
party. 

Under Napoleon some forty thousand emigrant nobles, most of 
{hem ardent Catholics, came back into France. The philosophy of 
the few laymen above referred to was essentially an émigré philoso- 
phy, born of bitter hostility to the French Revolution and the phi- 
losophy that paved the way for it. In great disfavor was Rousseau’s 
theory of a social contract, man’s free virtuous and happy ‘‘state of 
nature.”’ 

Then came the Restoration of 1814, and with it a brilliant writer 
for the Old Regime. What did he say? ‘‘One finds Religion near 
the cradle of all peoples, as one finds Philosophy near their tomb.”’ 
The principle of Religion, dependence upon and subjection to a 
higher power, is at the foundation of every stable social order; the 
principle of Philosophy, the self-sufficiency of the individual reason, 
is the very essence of anarchy. Hence, whenever the influence of 
Religion is weakened by the fatal admission of the principle of free 
discussion, the seeds of the destruction of society are sown, since the 
willingness to submit to authority is sure to diminish and disappear. 
Once grant this, and you must embrace Ultramontane Catholicism ; 
for, if you believe in the social utility of religion and yet do not be- 
lieve in its truth, you are sure to destroy its social utility. There 
was a solemn union of throne and altar. This brought about the 
revolution of 1830 which overturned the altar with the throne. 

It was natural that the Catholic party should now stand up for 
liberty. Yet in spite of expediency a change of creed was brought 
about by a little group of ardent enthusiasts; they introduced liberal 
Catholicism. The enemy was Condillac; but the distinction was now 
made between sensations and ideas, the matter of experience and its 
form. Maine de Biran adopted gradually the new point of view. 
Royer-Collard expounded the Scottish philosophy, Victor Cousin 
traveled in Germany. Mme. de Stael’s De l’Allemagne had made 
a great impression. The eclecticism of Cousin was all the rage, 
tivaled only by the social philosophy of Saint-Simon. For the 
moment philosophy seemed the friend of religion. Saint-Simon 
heralded a ‘‘new Christianity.’’ When the theologians spoke of the 


Holy Trinity, Cousin, someone said, always spoke of the Most Holy 
Trinity, 


It was the golden age of romanticism in France; the mal dw siécle, 
the yearning for the Infinite, the besoin de croire. Had the Catholics 
only realized how much simpler their task now was! Spiritualism 
did not need to be defended against atheism; they had only to defend 
Catholic Christianity as the highest type of religion. 
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But, for the most part, the Catholic clergy could not understand; 
at the seminaries, philosophy was still discussed in Scholastic Latin, 
Even the younger clergy cherished the traditionalist prejudice 
against all philosophy. Where was the philosopher who could speak 
to the young in their own language? 

The new manifesto came from Strasbourg. In 1833 the Abbé 
Bautain produced his essay ‘‘On the Teaching of Philosophy in 
France in the Nineteenth Century.’’ All types of philosophy that 
were taught in France and particularly the arid scholasticism of the 
seminaries were severely handled. In their place the writer would 
develop a new Christian philosophy more in harmony with the inter. 
ests and longings of the modern man. Who was this young Abbé! 
To some he seemed trying to dictate to his superiors ; to others he was 
a sceptic in the bosom of the Church. Victor Cousin had offered him 
a chair of philosophy at the Sorbonne, and he had declined it. Stu- 
dents at Paris had been impressed by his addresses at the Kglise 
Saint-Roch. And there was a glamor of romance. It was said 
that Hegel had pronounced him more constructive and creative 
than Cousin, that he was under the influence of an Alsatian saint, 
prophetess, and savant, Mlle. Human, that he planned to drive the 
scholastic philosophy out of all the seminaries of France, that though 
he had bitter antagonists among the clergy he was protected and as- 
sured of ecclesiastical advancement by powerful friends in high po- 
litical position. But what hailed from Strasbourg owed much to 
Germany and Bautain owed much to German Romanticism. He was 
the first distinguished French Catholic thinker through whom French 
and German Catholic thought blended together again; what came 
forth was a new tendency which, like all things Alsatian, was neither 
quite German nor altogether French, but which continues down to 
our own day. Some acquaintance with German Catholic thought be- 
tween 1800 and 1833 is therefore necessary in order to understand 
Bautain’s contribution. I will assume, however, that this need not 
be sketched. 

Germany had the influential schools or groups of Bonn, Vienna, 
Munich, Tubingen, and Mainz, but while the first four of these were 
at one in their contempt of medieval Scholasticism, that of Mainz 
was aggressively scholastic and opposed to all speculative innovation. 
The surviving leaders of the group at Mainz found themselves driven 
out of Germany by the anti-papal Hessian government; they came 
back to Strasbourg and set up their scholastic discipline. And at 
the university, Kantianism, Idealism, and Romanticism were all- 
controlling. It was in this atmosphere that Bautain had to find his 
place. 
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The above is, all of it, a repetition or abbreviation, much of it 
direct quotation, from the admirably written and carefully docu- 
mented book, The Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain, by Dr. Walter 
Marshall Horton, and Mr. Horton did not omit the account of Ger- 
man Catholic thought. Dr. Horton’s attention was called to this 
subject by Professor Gilson of the Sorbonne, and he had the good 
fortune to be aided by the latter’s criticism and advice. I am con- 
fident that the work is a genuine contribution to our knowledge, here 
in America, of a chapter in the history of that blending of what was 
intellectual, human, temperamental, imaginative, and French, and 
which helped to introduce the spirit and the revolt of Modernism. 
And through its documentation it is a help to further serious study. 

Bautain was born at Paris in 1796; he died in 1867. I am look- 
ing at the table of contents of Lanson’s Histoire de la litérature 
francaise; he dates the epoch of French romanticism as 1820-1850, 
and among those writers listed here, and therefore contemporary with 
Bautain, are Guizot, Victor Hugo, Michelet, Tocqueville, Theirry, 
Balzac, Lamartine, de Vigny, Dumas, de Musset, Comte, Saint-Beuve, 
Merimée, George Sand. 

To me, the most interesting of the chapters, after the introduction 
Ihave quoted from, is the sketch of Bautain’s life, called ‘‘ The Odys- 
sey of an Ardent Soul.’’ Having begun brilliantly his professional 
career, Bautain broke down in 1819 from the tension of enthusiastic 
overwork. It was his meeting with Mlle. Human that saved him, 
perhaps, from failure. She was at home in different fields, from 
philology to chemistry ; but what interested Bautain was her knowl- 
edge of German philosophy. She has been called an Alsatian Mme. 
de Stael. She was a rare combination of devoutness and learning. 
In less time than one would have thought possible, Bautain was lec- 
turing again at the university. 

There is much in this chapter that I would like to quote, but I 
have spoken beyond my time and no other contributor asks me to 
take some of his. Bautain rose and fell: he was a romanticist, he 
criticized everybody, he made enemies, he was threatened with the 
Index and went to Rome. He came back to Strasbourg in a chast- 
ened mood, but had to sign a formula of recantation composed by his 
most severe opponent. Thus ended in 1840 Bautain’s effort to re- 
form the teaching of philosophy in the Catholic seminaries. 

Mr. Horton reduces his six heresies to one, an intolerable one to 
an institution claiming to be based on tradition and authority, the 
effort, viz., to displace the old apologetic based on miracle, prophecy, 
oral and written testimony, and other forms of external evidence, and 
to replace it by an apologetic in which constant appeal is to experi- 
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ence, and in which the skeptic is invited to believe nothing which he 
ean not personally verify. On just this point, Bautain was a modern. 
ist before the Modernists; his objection to the scholastic apologetic ig 
precisely the objection which August Sabatier and other Protestant 
Modernists urge against the old theology. 

How could so ardent a romanticist subscribe? The cornerstone 
of his philosophy was humility. And he was losing confidence in his 
anti-intellectualism. 

The rest of his life is a scene of frustration and gathering ob- 
security. His philosophy once disapproved of by the church, fol- 
lowers began to chafe under his rather imperious rule. The , sblie 
lost interest in his ideas; he became conscious that he and his phi- 
losophy already belonged to the past. He died a disappointed but, 
Dr. Horton believes, not an unhappy man. His spirit was that of an 
ardent Catholic in the day of French romanticism, and that, I sup- 
pose, is something an American protestant can hardly understand. 

There follow Chapters II and III, Bautain as a panvitalist, and 
as a voluntarist. These are the chapters to skip if one is in a hurry. 
I find hardly any pencil markings here in my copy. But Chapter 
IV, ‘‘Bautain’s Place in the History of Thought,’’ is interesting. 
He was one of the grandparents of French Catholic Modernism, and 
here, according to Dr. Horton, ‘‘the voluntaristic principles which 


Le Roi pushes to such lengths in his Dogne et Critique are essentially 
Bautain’s principles; and Le Roi got them, in part, through devious 
channels, whose windings can be clearly traced, from Bautain. 
Bautain was to the French philosophical modernists what Newman 
was to Tyrrell.’’ 
The bibliography is of real interest and value. 
W. T. Buss, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
HENRY RutTGEeRS MARSHALL 


At a meeting of the New York Philosophical Club, May 20, 1927, 
the following minute was spread upon the records of the Club and 
the request was made that it be printed in the JoURNAL: 


‘Henry Rutgers Marshall was born in New York, July 22, 1852, 
and died at the Roosevelt Hospital, Tuesday, May 2, 1927, at the 
age of 74. He received from Columbia University the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1873 and Master of Arts in 1876. Rutgers con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters in 1903 
and Hobart the degree of Doctor of Science in 1910. He was a 
practising architect in New York for well-nigh half a century. 
He was Fellow of the American Institute of Architects and President 
of the New York Chapter 1902-1904, member of the American Psy- 
chological Association and its President in 1907, member of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association, and of the International Congress of 
Arts and Sciences at St. Louis, 1904. He was Lecturer on esthetics at 
Columbia, Yale, and Princeton. For many years he was a member of 
the Art Commission of the City of New York and its Executive Sec- 
retary at the time of his death. His life-long interest in philosophy 
and psychology found expression in many periodical articles and 
particularly in the following published works: Pain, Pleasure and 
Aesthetics, 1893; Aesthetic Principles, 1895; Instinct and Reason, 
1898 ; Consciousness, 1899; War and the Ideal of Peace, 1915; Mind 
and Conduct, 1919, for which he received the Butler Medal awarded 
by Columbia University at Commencement in 1920; and The Beau- 
tiful, 1924. 

“Of all the books of Dr. Marshall his first, Pain, Pleasure and 
Aesthetics, although far from his maturest, is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant, for it not only expressed the lines of thought which he 
subsequently worked out with greater thoroughness and detail, but 
it was published at a crucial period in the development of psychology 
in this country. It is remarkable for the clearness with which dif- 
ferent positions are discriminated and their leadings indicated. In- 
deed, it may be said of all his writings that it is this thoroughness 
i working out particular directions of philosophical and psycho- 
logical thinking that distinguishes them. His work is not to be es- 
timated in terms of novel discoveries. It is to be estimated rather 
in terms of systematic thoroughness applied to some of the leading 
theoretical principles which controlled so largely a group of psychol- 
ogists who were pioneers in England and America in bringing that 
ancient science into better acquaintance with modern thought. 
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‘*Dr. Marshall was one of the founders of the New York Philo. 
sophical Club. It may be said of him that no other member of the 
Club has been more faithful in attendance at its meetings or more 
strict in fulfilling his personal obligations to its programs. But the 
Club was more to him than an association calling for the discharge of 
his obligations as a member. It was a very real part of his life. In 
this as in his architecture, his writings, and his civic duties, his ob. 
ligations were really his affections, expressing themselves in keeping 
with the requirements of those positions in which choice or fortune 
had placed him. To meet him here, at the Century, in his rooms or 
office, was to meet a man always at home. This companionable in. 
timacy with life’s circumstances so distinguished him that he was 
never a stranger in the places where he dwelt. His friendships were 
this intimacy expanded, attracting others through the simplicity and 
the naturalness of his expression. He was one of our number, but 
one for whom our number was a part of himself.’’ 





We learn with very great regret of the sudden death on May 11, 
1927, of Alfred Henry Lloyd, professor of philosophy and dean of 
the Graduate School at the University of Michigan, sad news for 
his host of friends. Professor Lloyd was born in Montclair, N. J., 
January 3, 1864. He received from Harvard University the degrees 
of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. and also studied at Goettingen, Berlin, and 
Heidelberg. The University of California conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D. in 1924. Professor Lloyd went to the University of 
Michigan thirty-six years ago as instructor in the department of 
philosophy. He became dean of the Graduate School in 1915. 

In addition to numerous articles Professor Lloyd is the author 
of Citizenship and Salvation, Dynamic Idealism, The Philosophy of 
History, The Will to Doubt, Leadership and Progress. 

We hope to publish an appreciation of his work and influence 
at an early date. 


Professor Karl Buehler of the University of Vienna and Pro- 
fessor J. E. Coover of Stanford University will conduct courses in 
psychology in the Johns Hopkins University during the first semester 
of 1927-28. Professor Buehler will give courses in Child Psychology 
and the Psychology of Language; Professor Coover in Statistical 
Methods and Learning. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
gontributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXIV. No. 5. March 3, 1927. 
Theory and Practise in Psychology. Percy Huaues. 


A Logical Study of Verbs. Suzanne K. LANGER. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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C. O. WEBER. 


The Normative in Psychology and Natural Science. 
Percy HuaGuHes. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No.7. March 31, 1927. 
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Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No.8. April 14, 1927. 
Reason and Faith. Wum.LiaAM JAMES. 


Notes toward the Completion of a Bibliography of the Writings of 
William James. EMMANUEL LEROUX. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No.9. April 28, 1927. 
Our Knowledge of Other Minds. W. W. Spencer. 


What is the Correct Interpretation of Critical Realism? Roy Woop 
SELLARS. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No. 10. May 12, 1927. 
The Concept of the Symbol (I). CHartes W. Morris. 


The Short-Circuiting of Conscious Responses. KnicuHt DUNLAP. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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